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THE NATIONAL. CENTER MISSION ST^^VTEIMEJJT 



The ^stionai Center for Research in Vocational Education s mission is 
to incre^ rfie abiiity of diwerse a^ci^, institntionss, and organizations 
to sodve educational problems relating to individual career planning, 
preparation, and progression. The National Center fulfills its mission by: 

Generating knowledge through research 

• Developing educational programs and products 

• Evaluating incCTidual program neecfeand outcomes 

• Providing inforrrnatioh for national planning and policy 

• Installing educational prbgrarrs and products 

• Operating information systems and services 

• Conducting leadership development and training progranjs 



FOREWORD 



The purpose of the National Center for Rseardi in Vocational Edt^don's Ocasional Paper 
series is tO present distinguished lecture speaking on topics of inter^ Ki the vocational^mmunrrry^. 
It is hoped that this series will persistendy challenge and stimulate the uriiwersity, its colleges, 
dspartments, tfie National Center, and the educational community to the ends that goals will be 
darified, priorities will be more appropriately ordered, methods will bcf mcrre effective, and human 
lirves will be enriched. 

Celebrating our fifteentii anniversary as the National Center for flesearch in Vocational 
Eciucaticn is a Jubilant occasion; snd 2: is equally delightful to have Dr. Z3an Taylor, the newly 
appointed assistant secretary for V^ocational and Adult Education in the linited States Departmen:: 
of Eduication, to share this dissinguished event with us as our Fifteenth Anniversary Recognition 
Dinner speaker. 

Dr. TayJor received a bactieiur's degree from the Unlveiiity of Iowa, and received his master's 
arid doctorate degrees from thB University of West Virginia. 

Dr. Taylor's professional experiences inctude being the state ajperintendent of schools for 
West Virginia ao^, a senior lecturer at Harvard Graduate School of Education. 

In his presentation. Dr. Taylor presents the vievkr that vocational ecucation can play a key role 
in^hapinc and revitalizing the American econonriy. He contends that vocational education should 
focus oh helping to solve the naLiojn's economic ;lls. Taylor added that without a highly trained, 
s!Jlled work force, no amount of economic medicine will do the trick. 

Dr. Taylor is a member of Phi Deiia Kappa arr ' numerous educational or^ hizations. He is a 
native of Connellsville, Pennsylvania and dirrentiy resides in Lexington, Massachusetts. 

It is with great pleasure that The Ohio State University and Itie National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education welcome Daniel P. Taylor to share his presentation, ''Revitalizing the 
American Economy: A Research and Development Focus for the SOs." 

Robert E. Taylor 
Execxitiye Director 
The National Center fcr Research in 
Vocational Education 
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F?EVITALI2!NG THE -ifWrERICA^ :"C^ 
A RSEARCH AND DEVELOPMEc:'"' FG'2lI5''^='^n31i f^^s 



r:::dnar to be with you today to ceiQ:r::n^he fifssrrr^- :^'^'^y of the establishment 
i^zra'onal Center for Research in Voc3tonai5:=^Jcstion a-^HFri^f^ ig c-i^J-in^ 
0^ trix? r-aitor contribution the National Gems' har— ^ to inrorcT'^/incr^ -^a^x^^tfie art in vo^iqna 
idi^at r- research and development and be^u^x^ Ti:^ccntrniigj ^'rrr^^^^onsivCTess to Se 

of ^.ccatIb^^al education, it seems fitting that — snouid fc ac3^/^7 f Dtm congratulations 

r~!e last fifteen years, the National Center h^sqrown no ' v ; crr::v in the size of its 
:'.ac ^ :^r narnners of staff , or financial resource, r~ also 1 1, ririj r j;resDonstveness to existing 
3na t>rTte»ging needs In vocational education. This resacasiver;ees: s ev 3e :iotn in tfiose activities 
S)pporte»d throucn the National Center contract witrr^ Office V^:/3Cic-nai and Adult Education 
ar^^d in trrose supported through other agencies and oc^^nizsTCTn^ Thr-^-rre^, aarch and demonstration 
I'c^vit/e^have involved in excess of 50,000 people ft^m aii^^B^ P"^- . States and the world 
lin- x^rWiops, conferences, seminars, f ieid tests, etc:~he Natic"^^' Cer-rr shown its r^ponsiveness 
tbftrpugrr the professional development experiences it:rdfers (t2> sr^*<zaa*= ^"-r^arch associates and those 
viK^k— r in residence through the National Academy.^we!! f;5*^tTjroucr -ri>-enorrnous number of 
pajpicaiiions procuced here that are directed to implying the i^scrrtice c^' -.ticational education. 

Tra combination of an eminently qualified and cscicanfecf stz-^ anc ' *ase ties with one of the 
est universities in the nation make this National 0==^er a ro- -icai place o turn as we in vocational 
jc:3|jern seek to contribute to the resolution of rompisc . probierrrs *-3cing our nation. 

L^;e no previous time in history, the UnitedSstss is f^ ^ec' w^^tti a ^rad to engage in self- 
'T;; i:3\lCTtion. There is a need to revitalize its citie^^^- rura: t^.:.Tirnuni'te3, energy supply, and 
ts iSonsramy in general, as we!l as a need in many^ gs tc ' ^T3iize schoqIs. Our once-great major 
^ft:- j fi t^ o lnian ciries are struggling for survival. Yoktc^ ' .nemplovment is j^st^ne off-shoot of this 
:--|jne2, Where urban schools, families, and comn:-^ ^ aref^ling zo r;re;rare young^ers for a 
oroCMCtive life, unemployment, the welfi re cycles, r ancrviolence go hand in hand. Middle-clas 
fanrrilies have been moving from the citias and bthr --^^shavr? been foiiowing the skilled labor force. 
The citias are left with a severely decreased tax tetc^s^, fo^' the most par:, a reduced skilled labor 
:or::e. Problems multiply; solutions become mor«^fsrw^. 

Today, as a nation we are facing serious ecorn::3r ^robt^ms— high unemployment, double-digit 
inflation, high anergy costs, and declining product: n ^ror-t 1959 ro 1960, inflation rose to 7.2 
percent In 1978 it grew at an 8 percent rote. DL:rir::gfe.::^iirst two months of 1979 the rate increased 
b / more than 10 percent. 

We are beginning, however, to see signs of impn-over^^ari In terms of the economy. In recent 
months, ir:terest rates have begun to decline and the^ate r^^ inflation r^as begun to slow down. While 
the problems of inflation are by no means resolved, '^^e are rrak'ng progress at the moment. 
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Today there are app;oxir^^ e\y 1.5 million unemployed vourhs the Un-tited3is:es. To a great 

extert, yois^ joblessness^ like ^zjJr joblessness, is cpncentratBd among a relaiiveh- ^ssrali: group who 
lack -vorK for extended periocis en' time. This group Is composd largely of high scr^ol oropouts and 
minc'ity youths :n nunnbers cjjproportionate to their representarinr n the popuJsnCT. 

Giving Youth a Sever O^, c5 (Gamegie Foandatior 1973) "-^ anc that such a^ccnricsntration of 
unernoloyment amorici a smal ^ ^r^cdon of youth may have higher ;:~:rda costs than i.t, ^^^^sn distribution 
of unemploymehT ar^aohg all y ou -^ight have. 

Jn »me parts cf rn--al An?-^ :a, the story is not murn betlsr. r 1967, the Pr^ir^ca^t's National 
Advisory Ccmm!ttee on Rurai - verty reported that Amer^- . nao the nation i -iran^ rates of 
poverty, illiteracy, malmutritio. nrant rmprtality, under;^/iploy-'?^-n, substandarcr^nnusir" inadequate 
public services, and below averss per capita and family jrs'-orr^ 

Decenifcer 1979, Presia^ Carter referred to thi -^-r ^nort and sQted !r 7is Sr^d Commu- 
nity ancf Rural Development Pci^icy, "Notwithstanding--^ cirr-re^ that has been r-i^- \ '^spropor- 
tionatr? shore of the nation's pcm- still live in rural areaf - - : !- «^ percent of the to^: . vr^ally al! 
of the natJon'3 persistently poo- counties are rural/' 

During the seventies, migra lion trends reversed wrr- ^i:::^ towth exceeding urbar. jiro^vth by 
more than 49 percent, except in agricajtural regions vir^e oc licration continues. Surnvrn-and-out 
migrarion - have serious impactr^n rural communiti^. aeapie moving frDrn r..^sr :r2reas tended 

to be whit-, better educated, of-orime working age, nc etireec -^ondisabled, and worr r ^ ho moved 
to urban areas to find jobs. C^rri/ersely, these left behi- ter.cje : . :r be m fnority, noc acated, of 
nonworkinc age, on social secur ry, disabled, or nonwc :nc f? -a;es. 

^'^W.'P: mr*ny rural probleir -e net, in anc of thr-:^-i:!v25. -nicrae, the seuings ir ..:L.ti they are 
found and th. people that the> ^ect are unique. Ther:/*ore. rs^^^spiianting Mrban sol: -ns to solve 
rural problem:, r-^ay rot be prcn: rtive at all. 

CTie of the major problerrrconfronting both rurr^; nd urran immunities Is tte energy crisis. 
We are experiencing low producr^on of domestic soar^ of energy and, therefore, e^:f rt to import 
nearly 50 percent of the oil usee in 1S30. Reliance or— roc ts 3 reflected in soarinc costs from 
Decemoer 1973 to December 1E79: 

— rue- oil prices increased b . 52% 

— Electricity increased by 1 ' % 

— Mazi:ral gas increased by 20% 

— 3a.eiline prices increased by 52% 

The time has come to work ndh'idually and collectively toward the efficient production and conser- 
vation of energy. 

Historically, the United States has enjoyed a highjrate of productivity: However, during the 
1950s and 1960s the growth rate was only 3 percent From 1966 to 1975 the United States 
productivity growth averaged 2 percent while Japan grew by 9 percent annually, Sweden by 6 percent 
annually, and West Germany by 5.5 percent annually: However, during 1979, for the first time, the 
U.S. actually suffered an "absolute loss" in level of productivity. 



A contf^uec dedir^ m productivirtv or even the maintenance of rhe status quo would likely 
result in — 

1 3 continuatron of or an rncre^ in the already high teveis of inflation; 

2 a continued upward ^ira! in wages without a commensurate increase in buyinc 
power bemuse of inflatioai; 

1. 3 reduction Ti the rate of economic growth and developTient; 

^ a rise in unejmployment; 

z. tie exporter'ton of jobs (not goods) to nations with higher levels of productivity 
that also prcxduce high-qualitv goods; 

1- Inefficient and v^^asteful use of human and maternal resources; ana 

7, evOTtuai'ly, the loss of our export trade due to the decinnnng quality and hcign cost 
of United States' goods. 



Incrsasss in productivity, on the other nand, cause ecomomic stxfimgth and vitality. This occurs 
because, decsnding cr the product, greater quantities are produced asr hour of labor; tne quality 
of output increases, natural resources are used more efficiently and \tfyith less waste and damage to 
the envirorrrr^nt, and labor and technology are more efficientiy and effectively applied. Improved 
productivir V also creates fobs and holds down inflation by causing increases in supply wrthout con- 
comitant i-.creases in cost. Therefore, if we are to have economic growth, reda^ inflation, and create 
jobs, "here nnust be an inorease in national productivity. 

Solutions, however, will not come easily. A more cooperative relationship, i.e., a partnership, 
between government, basinet, and labor must evolva This new partnership approach for managing 
the econo-ny may be labelled "indu^ial poli^" or "reindastrialization/' In rnost of the developed 
countiries, rh«e terms refer to using government tools— taces, interest aibsidies, investment policies, 
research grants, eta— to strengthen particular sectors of the econonny,_ahd the selective removal of 
govemmert controls that impede productivity. Interagency panels and study groups are airrentiy 
at work tc clarify the terms "industrial policy" and "reindustrialization ' as they apply to the United 
States' needs, and to develop an administration policy statement on iiese issues. 

Whatever the result of these deliberations, the fact remains— the time has come to act. We in 
vocational education can be key actors. 

Vo^tional education has historically played ah important role in response to the changing 
educational and economic needs of the citizens and tiie nation: Once, again, vocational education « 
may play a key role in shaping and revitalizing the Ameriran economy.Jh the 1980s, vocational 
education and training programs should focus on helping to solve the nation's economic ills. I think 
we can contribute to the solution. Without a highly trained, skilled work force, no amount of 
economic medicine will do the trick. 

The effective role of federal vc>cational education research and development is key im any 
revitalization effort In the United States, the majority of research and de*»/eiopment activities are 
conducted by universities, national laboratories, independent research institutes, and industry. A 
little over half of all research and development is finanobfd by federal agencies. As you we 1 know, 
one of the main goals of research and development lies in its contribution to policy and program 
development. 
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In of Serreeivs, re^arch finding are cf iimrted vaicie uniss^v 
We in tine federal office, as well as you here at the National Center, rr-^; 
dissemination and utilization of rsearch findings: We are building a fuiiitur^^ 
around four interrelattri themes that are of oriticai importance now s^-: ' v 
down the road in America's revrtalization efforts. These themes are as : a: 

1, Economic Development and Productivity 

Z Equity and Access 

3. Youth Employment 

4. Energy 

Let me elaborate on each of these in sequence. 



Economic Development and Productivity 



Vocational education focuses on the total development of the icndiviauai; however, its capacity 
for impacting on the collective economic growth of the nation is ncjnto ne overlooked- Vocational 
educators have come to realize that unless training is coupled with ^-meaningful job as an outcome of 
the training program, students may become discouraged and even alienated from the system. 

In response, many vocational educators are now actively woriomc wrth state and local develop- 
ment agencies, private sector employe'^s, and other educational anc:^:xTnmunity-based organizations 
to expand job opportunities within their communities, particularly lor those who have been unemployed 
or underemployed to more fully participate in ojr society- 
One outstanding example of the relationship between de elooment and vocational education that 
immediately romes to mind is in South Garclina. Wherein since 1950, more than sixty European 
companies had been persuaded to establish industrial and manufacturing plants in the state. A combi- 
nation of factors is responsibie for this growth in industrialization— land, tax incentives, abundant 
labor, and perhaps most importantly, technical education centers that train workers at no charge to 
the corporations. 

There are similar stories elsewhere, of course. Such was not always the case,, howex'er, ;n South 
Carolina in the early 1960s. South Carolina was primarily an cgrarian state, ranking forty-ninth in 
productivity. A state-conducted study indicated the need to diversify industry and provide opportu- 
nities for pec-ole to work. The key element in the revitaiization of tne state proved to be the estab- 
lishment of vocational-technical schools. The South Cv^rolina State Vocational Education Departm'rnt, 
the Industrial Development Commission, and the governor's office coltaborated to provide an educated 
work force that in turn created employment opportunities by attracting new industry and expanding 
existing industry. The siate is experiencing a good employment rate overall and an in-migration of 
people to fill many of the new jobs. 

Success stories abound in many of the states. John D. Rockefeller I V^ governor of West Virginia, 
notes, "The program of vocational education has proved to be a vital link in the chain of economic 
development in West Virginia. Vocational education provides the skills needed by the people of our 
state become productively employed, and provides the training essential for business and industry 
to remain competitive." Evidence suggests that this statement is valid for the entire appalachian region. 
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Thanks to the tremendpus support and financial assistance from the Appalachian Regional 
Commisaon (ARC), the region of Appalachia, which consists of nearly 200,000 square mil^ in 
thirteen states and nineteen million inhabitants, now h^ an adequate network of vo^tional and 
technical schools. As of today, to^Mnv^tmeits in the approved fadlities exceed S320 million. 
In addition, the ARC grant moni^ combined with the Vocational Education Act, state, and local 
funds have resulted in an investment of so-ne three-quartrrs of a billion dollars in vocational facilities 
in the region. 



The vocational training provided by the schools heljjed decrease Appalachia's poverty popula- 
tion from 31 percent in 1960 to about 14 percent in 1976. Between 1965 and 1977, the region 
added 1.48 million jobs and growth is continuing. Per capita income is inareasing. As a result, out- 
migratior of workers from Appalachia h^ virtjally been halted. 

It is estimated that, when all ARG-funded facilities in the region become fully operational, over 
400,000 students will be enrolled in vorational programs: These figures suggest that by 1980 the 
original goal of many oi the appalachian stats will be achieved-the enrollment in vocational educa- 
tion of 50 percent of students in grades eleven and twelve. 

While many areas of the country are engaged in similar activities, there remains a need for 
greater empha5^s on and commitment to using vocatic-al education a tool for economic develop- 
ment. In that regard, the U.S. Department of Education through the Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education (OVAE) has funded several programs of national significance. 

The American Vocational Association has a cc-ritract with OVAE to identify innovative voca- 
tional education prograrns that, in conjunction with other agencies, are successful in enhancing 
community and economic development. Whan completed, the project will provide a "State-of-the- 
Practice" report; selected case studies; the design and development of model programs; workshop 
materials; and guidelines for use iri initiating similar programs. 

Another project. Development of Entrepreneurship Training Components for Vocational 
Education, offers promise for vocational education's participatio.i in economic and community 
development. Benefits of entrepreneurship training includes creation of new enterprises vnth local 
leader^ip, creation of new jobs, stimulation of investments, and the generation of local pride and 
enthusiasm. 

Through a working relationship with the U.S. Department of Agriculture, GVAE is participating 
in the sponsorship of two economic development related projects in rural America. Education and 
Training in Con>munity Development for Vocational Agriculture Teachers and Teacher Educators 
is a program designed to prepare vocational agriculture teacher-ect cators to infuse economic develop- 
ment concepts mto their curricu[a and to develop curricula th?t address the needs for economic 
development in rural oommuniti^ A project titled "Linking Education and Economic Development 
m Rural Ame/ica" will focus on determining rural work force needs and on building linkages between 
education and economic development services and agencies to meet those work force needs. 

Through its National Center contract and other research and development activities, this 
National Center is, also, very much a part of economic development efforts. The National Center 
is currently conducting eighteen different projects in this area. These projects range from the develop- 
ment of entrepreneurship training packages to working with the National Contractors Association. 
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In economic terms, productivity is the ratio of output to input The output is m^sured in goods 
and savic^ the input is measured by the factors involvec* in production^ ajch as hunian work and 
skills, capital, energy, technology, management, etc. Productivity -ncreasK when the quanti^^ 
quaHiy of goods and service produced increases without a commensurate ir o-^se in tfie input fectors. 
Hence, productivity may increase with thr^ introduction of new technology; with additional eduration 
and training to develop a more highly skilled labor force; with greater work motivation and under- 
sending 0"^ the job and work; and with the control of energy and other input costs. Productivity does 
not necessarily mean working harder or faster -it does mean working '/smarter." Worker productivity 
goes up when Individuals have tiie skills and tools needed to get the job done efficiently. Vocational 
education is a productivity-onented discipline that, when integrated with basic education skills, 
^ecific job competencies, good work hrablts and attitudes, enhance both individual human develop- 
ment and the economic development of the nation. 

A recent study by Theodore Barry and Associates indicates that the overall productivity of 
American workers declined drastically during the past seventy-five years. Reported in tfie January 
1S80 isaje of Management, the study goes on to suggest that today's employees are only two-thirds 
as productive as their grandparents. 

This study al'jo indicated that lowered individual productivity not only adversely affects the 
nation's output of goods and services but m<3y also contribute to inflation by decreasing the supply 
of available commodi^'-ies and thereby driving prices upward. 

Continued attent;on must be afforded to emphasizing productivity growth in the vocatic^-al 
education curriculum by addressing new technologies, encouraging conservation^ and 
by providing leadership development opportunities. Vocational education, ^educafion for work, 
must be included as an integral part of all efforts to increase productivity. Investment incentive 

alone are not enough. A Pool of highly skilled workers is one impor^nt requisite for increasing 

productivity. Despite the prevailing unemployment rate, the demand for skilled workers exceeds the 
supply. The problem is likely to continue due to the mismatch between the skills of available workers 
and those skills needed by industry. 

Vocational education should play a key role in providing training for both skill-shortage areas 
and area-^ in which future forecasts Irok promising, thereby reducing unemployment and the exorbi- 
tant costs resulting from lost taxes and increased unernployment compensation. 

At present, industry plays a large role in retraining the work force. In a country where jobs 
beconie ob^jlete in an average of eight years, and where the average v^/orker changes occupations at 
least twice In a working life, it is essential for vocational education to continue to emphasize retraining 
and upgrading of work skills. 

Equity and Access 

Problems of equity in and acce^ to vocational education and the occupations for which we 
provide training persist. Women, minorities, and handicapped persons face significant barriers to 
employment and, in some cases, to appropriate vocational education. We have been making consid- 
erable progress in this area as evidenced by recent enrollment flgu.es, but much more needs to be done. 

Expanding opportunities for special populations both in vocational education and employment 
is critical to revitalizing our economy as well as to assisting individuals in breaking the cycles of 
unemployment, underemployment, and welfare. 
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This office has been and continues to be particularly concerned about problems of equity and 
access and is currently supjxDrting a number of research and demonstration projects, both here at 
the National Center and elsewhere, which focus on this issje. 

. Other programs of national significance include a credentialihg of women's life experience 
project, a state planning project for sp^'al needs populations, and an accessibility to vocational 
programs and facilities for handicapped per^hs. 



Youth Unenipjoyment 

Despite recent reductions in youth unemployment— ^or the first time in years, minority youth 
unemployment is below 30 percent—it remains one of our most er;ous national problems. According 
to the Vice President's Task Fores on Youth Employment, "Fou" groups bear a disproportionate 
share of these problems: young women, dropouts, minorities, ard youth from poor families. Anyone 
who belongs in two or more of these groups has a much higher chance of being unaole to find a job." 

In the eariy years of tiiis deade, we will frjce a ^crtfal! of ail jobs, and a oarticuiar shortfall of 
good jobs^for young peopje. Furthermore, now and in tne future, the distributic? of the job shortfall 
and resulting uhemployment does not fall equally on all neighborhoods and communities. Already, 
"^''^J C'^'^ S'^e home to a disproportiorif«te share of youth unemployment. There is 

a lot of new employment growth in the suburb*:, t-Jt less in the central pity; between 1960 anc 1970, 
blue-collar employment in the central cities actually fell by 9 percent. Although the effects of this 
loss of jobs from the dty have been initigated somevyhat by an out-migration of people, there has 
been a definite net loss of entry-level job opportunities ;n urban areas, Rurai youth, of ourse, have 
long been faced with the difficult choice of settling fcr poor career opportunities or moving elsewhere. 

In resporise to these problems the adminis" ..; ; . duced its Youth Initiative, now referred 
to as the Youth Act of 1980. Its priniary purp ; v - ^'de a broad range of employment and 
training opportunities for youth to improve t!/, ' ' v *cyability, and to promote, to the maxi- 
mum extent possible, coordination among inrt;;:.^^:^ c v *e of providing SL«ch opportunities." 

Vocational education will play a key part in impiemei'rtirrg this law, if fussed, by providing • 
in-schooi and out-of-school programs for disadvantaged youth. While the investment of federal 
resources may seem high, helping youth develop skills to secure good jobs is much less ixpensive 
than chronic youth unemployment. 

Investing federal funds in voc^tionaJ education, especially in programs that will direct these 
resources to inner cities and depressed rural communities where they are most needed, will i^ one 
indication of the federal government's desire to be a full 3nd effective partner in solving our most 
pressing national problems and aidin*' m the revitalization of the economy. 

The U.S. Office of Vocational and Adult Education is currently aipporting a number of 
projects that deal with youth employment. Several of these projects are being conducted under 
interagency agreements wjth the U.S. Department of Labor, Office of Youth Programs, while others 
are supported through Programs of National Significance. Two of these projects are the Industry 
Education-tabor Collaboration Project and the Vocational Education/CETA Coordination Project. 




Energy 



The Unit3d States has only three real choice for producing significant arr.ounts of energy over 
the next ten years: coal, increasing domestic prcduaion and conservation, or improved energy 
efficiency. This dernand for new energy source will obviously make energy one of the growth 
industries of the 1980s 

The U.S. Department of Energy provides the bulk of funds for energy-related re^arch at 
unrversJties. In November of 1973, the Educrtion Programs Division of tiie U.S. Departnr^nt of 
Energy looked at 234 vocational-technical schools to see how they were addressing, or planning to 
address, the CTergy-related 66cupationa[ needs of the work force. The project located twenty-four 
ralated occupational-technical prograrns, fourteen planned programs, and 117 short courses in nine 
ei'ftrrgy-related areas. Some programs provided en^-level skills while others were aimed at upgrading 
employees in designing their programs in order to meet the industry's skiil demands. 

Vocational education recognizes the serious program implications CT^ted by the energy a-isis 
and has begun to respond to the emerging industries and technologies that will be heeded to assist 
the United States in relearning to efficientiy produce and conserve energy. The n^jor vehicles for 
impacting on this area are expanded research and curriojium development. Between 1973 and li979, 
tiie U.S. Office of Vocational and Adult Education has invested alrnost 2 million dollars in energy- 
related projects, most of which involved curricu'-jm development Examples of these projects include 
a series on curriculum for energy use shd conservjtion technicians; prc)gram5 In laser technology; and 
an environmental quality and ener^ conservation curriculum model. The National Center is also 
active in these efforts to increase energy consen/ation in the construction trades, and in developing 
conservation resource materials. 



Future Needs 

In FY 81, the program priorities for the federal Programs of National Significance will be 
as follows: 

1. To Reduce Youth Unempfoyment 

Proposed activities will addre^ (a) how to effectively link vocational education with 
basic s!:ill development, (b) how to improve vocatjonaj educatior. models for youth 
in inner cities and in rural areas, and (cj InnovJtive approaches to resolve the problems 
of retention of youth in vocational education programs. 

Z To Promote Equity 

Proposed activities will address (a) hew to increase representation and perticipation 
of special populations (women, minorities, handicapped persons, disadvat taged 
persons) in \ ocational education, (b) the development and demonstration of instruc- 
tional materials for special populations, and (c) the materials dissemination and active 
outreach to special populations. 

3. To Improve Productivity Training 

Proposed activities will (aj develop curricula and materials addressing new technologies, 
(b) install new instructional materials in vocational education classrooms, and (c) link 
courses and curricula developed with labor and industry. 
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4. To Increase Energy Emp/oyment Opportunities 

Proposed activities will (a) develop energy conservation instructional materials, and 
(b) encourage the adoption of new materials in vocational education classrooms. 

Looking ahead to FY 1982, these four priority objectives will be continued but reordered and 
expanded: 

1. 7b Encourage Economic Development and to Increase Productivity 

The U.S. Office of Vocational and Adult Education will encourage the coordination 
of a nationwide effort to revitalize vocational training program facilities and equlprhent 
in order to meet charigihg needs and trends in American business and industry, 
especially in rural and inner-city urban areas, and to improve the capacity of our 
work force to make the American economic system more competitive in world markets. 

2. To Ensure Access to and Equity in Vocational Training Opportunities 

Through both mandated set-asides;and special national initiatives, funds will be 
directed to expanding current vocational training opportunities to include persons 
in isolated rural and inner-city urban areas, and to increase the number of women, 
minorities, handicapped, disadvantaged, and limited English proficient persons !n 
higher paying occupational fields. 

3. 7b Reduce Youth Unemployment 

Through coordinated state and federal program development and dissemination, the 
problem of youth unemployment in inner-city and rural areas will be addressed. 
Efforts will concentrate on linking basic skills and occupational training programs, 
and improving guidance, outreach, and retention activities for the most seriously 
disadvantaged youth. 

4. To Increase Energy Conservation and Production 

Federal, state, and local efforts wiJI be focused on improving energy conservation In 
the home, workplace, schools, and farms and on increasing employment training In 
energy-related fields where the demand exceeds the supply of skilled workers. 

Achievement of these program irnproyenient priorities— encouraging economic development and 
increasing productivity, ensuring access and equity, reducing youth unemployment, and increasing 
energy conservation and productron— is critical to revitalizing the American economy and to achieving 
equity of opportunity for all Americans. 

By focusing our attention on these national problems, I believe we in vocational education can 
contribute significantly to resolving them. 

I believe over the next fevv^months and years you, here at the iSJationa! Center, can and will assist 
in the attainment of that goal. The strides you have made along with others engaged In vocational 
education research and development have established a foundation for oar future efforts. Now is the 
time for increased emphasis on th«e four priorities in vocational education with special attention 
given to their interrelationships in affecting both the economy and the individual. 
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The National Center can assist in this endeavor by — 

1. improving national disseniination and utilization of research and developmerrt products 
that focus on the four priorities; 

2. examining and describing critical policy and substantive issues confronting vocational 
education; 

3. assisting in strengthening the nationwide vocational education research and develop- 
ment system, including research coordinating units, curriculum centers, universities, 
and others; 

4. helping to Improve the articulation among vocational education, CETA, busings, 
industry, labor, community-based organizations, economic development organizations 
and agencies, and others, 

!t is my firm belief that we in vocational education can make a major a>ntri^^^^^^^ in the revitali- 
zation of America. To do so, we need a strong and responsive system of research and development 
The National Genter is a critical part of that system, and as such, it must provide leadership and 
demonstrate excellence and responsiveness in meeting our nation's needs. That is my challenge to you. 
I'm sure you will fulfill it. 
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